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ABOUT THIS STUDY 
The Alumni Perspectives Survey is a product of 
the Graduate Management Admission Council (GMAC), 
a global nonprofit education organization of leading 
graduate business schools and the owner of the Graduate 
Management Admission Test® (GMAT®) exam. The GAAAT 
exam is an important part of the admissions process 
for more than 5,400 graduate management programs 
around the world. GMAC is dedicated to creating 
access to and disseminating information about graduate 
management education; these schools and others rely on 
the Council as the premier provider of reliable data about 
the graduate management education industry. 

The Alumni Perspectives Survey is a longitudinal study of 
alumni who previously participated in the GMAC Global 
Management Education Graduate Survey, our annual 
exit survey of graduating students. The Global Graduate 
Survey is conducted with the cooperation of participating 
schools and gathers valuable independent feedback 
directly from students about their management education: 
what needs they have, what services they value most, and 
how your school can help them make the most of their 
graduate business experience. 


Schools that participate in the graduate survey get detailed 
results from the study in the form of a survey report of major 
findings; an interactive data report with breakdowns by 
various demographics; and the ability to produce instant 
benchmark reports. Program directors and admissions 
professionals at business schools that offer graduate programs 
should plan to participate in the next Global Management 
Education Graduate Survey, which launches each February. 
Visit gmac.com/surveysignup to ensure that your school 
gets the next invitation. 

ACCOMPANYING DATA 

GMAC offers interactive online data reports to accompany 
this 201 2 summary of the Alumni Perspectives Survey 
findings. The interactive data reports allow you to examine 
responses for each of the various survey items. A general 
report with overall response information is available at 
gmac.com/alumniperspectives. Schools that use the 
GAAAT exam as part of their admissions process can explore 
a more comprehensive version of the interactive data report 
through the GAAAC Research Library at gmac.com/ 
gmacresearchlibrary (login required to view report). The 
comprehensive report allows for detailed data searches by 
demographic characteristics such as age, gender, employment 
status, industry, citizenship, school location, program type, 
world region, and more. 


The icon at left appears throughout this report to 
indicate opportunities where readers may want 
to consult the interactive report for more in-depth or 
customized data. 


Technical Note: Our interactive reports require a minimum of 
Adobe® Flash Player 10.0 to run on your computer. You can 
obtain a free copy of the latest Adobe Flash Player from the 
following website: http://www.adobe.com/supporl/ 
flashplayer/downloads.html. 
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INTRODUCTION 


H ow successful were this year's business school graduates at landing jobs? What 
value does a graduate management degree provide to alumni? What is the ROI 
for MBA alumni over time? The findings in this Alumni Perspectives Survey report 
answer these questions and shed light on current economic trends and workplace attitudes 
affecting alumni from MBA and other business master's programs as they enter the job market 
and throughout their careers. 


Conducted in September 2011, this Alumni 
Perspectives Survey by the Graduate Management 
Admission Council (GMAC) is a longitudinal 
study of respondents to the Global Management 
Education Graduate Survey, the annual GMAC* 
exit survey of graduate management students 
in their final year of business school. This 12th 
annual report includes responses from 4,135 
alumni who graduated from the classes of 2000 
through 2011, including 963 members of the 
class of 201 1. 1 

This research study tracks alumni employment 
characteristics over time, exploring job search 
strategies, compensation and promotion data, 
industry and job function trends, as well as 
employment satisfaction and alumni views on 
their graduate management education. 


Survey findings are presented in four sections, 

as follows: 

• Profile of the recently graduated class of 
2011, including their job search strategies, 
employment status, and compensation 
statistics; 

• Current employment data for alumni from 
across all graduation years (2000-201 1), 
including career change strategies, salary 
and other compensation, and job retention; 

• Statistics on career satisfaction, worker 
engagement on the job, work/life balance, 
and the state of gender equality in the 
workplace; and 

• Views of alumni across all graduation years 
about their business school experience, 
specifically the value of their degree and its 
contribution to their career progression, 
their financial return on investment, and the 
personal and professional rewards realized 
from pursuing their degrees. 


1 See the Methodology section on page 3 1 for more details on survey methods and samples used for this report. 
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Key Findings, Class of 201 1 

• Employment Status. Eighty-six (86%) percent 
of class of 20 1 1 graduates were employed after 
graduation, which is about the same as the 
previous year’s data for the class of 2010, when 
88 percent reported they had jobs. The percentage 
of alumni currently employed varies considerably 
based on the type of program alumni pursued and 
their pre-degree work experience. 

• Value of Degree. Three out of four alumni from 
the class of 201 1 with jobs reported they could 
not have obtained their job without their graduate 
management education. Ninety-three (93%) 
percent of class of 201 1 alumni employed at the 
time of the survey had found the job they were 
looking for. 

• Salary Expectations. Four out of five graduates 
(82%) from the class of 201 1 said their salary met 
or exceeded their expectations. 


Alumni Perspectives Survey Interactive 
Data Reports that allow viewers to 
examine detailed responses for each survey 
item are available for download at gmac.com/ 
InteractiveResearch. 


Key Findings, Classes of 2000-201 1 

• Overall Employment Rate. Among all survey 
respondents, 94 percent were employed at the time 
of this survey — 87 percent worked for an employer 
and 7 percent were self-employed, exhibiting a 
lower unemployment rate than overall rates in the 
United States and European Union. 

• Return on Investment (ROI). Alumni from the class 
of 201 1, across all program types, reported they 
recouped one-third of their financial investment in 
their graduate management education immediately 
in the first year after graduation. Class of 2007 
alumni typically saw a full return on their 
investment after four years from graduation. Ten 
years after graduation, alumni, on average, nearly 
doubled their return on investment. 

• Full-Time MBA Salaries. Alumni with a degree 
from a full-time MBA program, regardless of 
graduation year, reported a median salary of 
US$95,000, plus an average of US$18,123 in 
additional compensation. 

• Part-Time and Executive MBA Salaries. Part- 
time MBA alumni reported a median salary 
of US$91,000, plus an average additional 
compensation of US$15,000; executive 
MBA alumni earned a median starting salary 
of US$125,000, plus an average additional 
compensation of US$28,445. 

• Gender Wage Parity. The wage gap between 
men and women, at least in the United States, 
is noticeably smaller among alumni from MBA 
and graduate management programs from all 
graduation years when compared to US Census 
Bureau data for female-to-male earnings. 

• Career Preparation. Nine out of 10 alumni 
felt that their graduate management education 
prepared them for their chosen careers. 

• Value of Degree. Four out of five alumni reported 
that having a graduate management degree offers 
greater job stability in a still weak economy. 
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Job Search and Employment 

T his year’s employment rates align 
with historical jobs data for 
business school alumni in securing 
employment after earning their degree. More 
than four out of five (86%) members of the 
class of 201 1 reported they had a job after 
graduation, which is about the same as the 
previous year’s data for the class of 2010, 
when 88 percent reported they had jobs after 
graduation (Figure 1). 

Alumni of part-time (91%) and executive 
(96%) MBA programs had the highest 
rates of employment after graduation 
compared with individuals graduating 
from full-time two-year (86%) and full- 
time one-year (75%) MBA programs. This 
is not surprising given that the majority 
of part-time (76%) and executive MBA 
(80%) alumni held their jobs while attending 
school and continued working for the same 
employers after graduating (Figure 2). 2 
Nearly half of survey respondents 
completing a full-time two-year (49%) 
or one-year (45%) MBA degree program, 
or other master-level business program 
(47%), is employed in the first job they 
found since leaving business school. 

Pre-degree work experience was 
an intervening variable that affected 
employability among the class of 20 1 1 . 
Graduates who had less than one year of 
pre-degree work experience had a higher 
initial unemployment rate (19%) than those 
who had three (15%) to six or more years 
(14%) of work experience prior to enrolling 
in graduate business school. In terms of 
job placement upon graduation, this shows 
the value employers place on prior work 
experience among their new hires. 3 

It also is borne out in the job placement 
rates of interns who successfully transitioned 
into full-time employees. As Figure 2 
displays, nearly a quarter (23%) of alumni 
from full-time two-year MBA programs in 
2011 held internships or work projects that 
they continued after graduation. 


Figure 1. 

Alumni Employment Status at Graduation, by Graduation Year 


1 00 % 



2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 


Graduation year 

Source: Data for the classes of 2003 through 2010 are taken from past GMAC® Alumni Perspectives Surveys. 
Data for the class of 201 1 are from the September 2011 Alumni Perspectives Survey. 


Figure 2. 

Employment Status After Graduation, by Program Type (Class of 201 1 ) 
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2 X 2 = 406.197, df = 16, p < .05. 
3 X 2 = 84.320, df = 12, p < .05. 
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There was no clear-cut job search method 
that outperformed any other methods for 
obtaining a position. Alumni used school 
career services (20%) as frequently as they 
did their personal network of contacts, 
followed closely by on-campus interviews 
(17%). These popular job search methods 
are consistent with those of previous 
graduating classes. Alumni who were 
searching for a job spent an average of 
125 hours on the job search. Engaging in 
networking activities, which included using 
one’s personal contacts, school alumni 
networks, or job agencies, accounted for 
the most time-intensive method in the job 
search. Yet, the most effective and efficient 
(average of 74 hours) job search methods 
that this year’s class used included company 
resources, such as job advertisements 
in print media, cold calls to potential 
employers, and internships. Still, less than 
three percent of alumni relied on these 
methods to obtain employment. 


The 2011 graduating class exhibited 
significant variations in employment status 
based on region of citizenship. Among those 
who found their first job after graduation, 
US and Central Asian citizens had the 
highest employment rate (89%) compared 
to their regional counterparts from the 
Asia-Pacific region with an employment 
rate of 83 percent, followed by those from 
Latin America (81%), Europe (81%), the 
Middle East and Africa (78%), and Canada 
(71%), which had the lowest rate of initial 
employment post-graduation among the 
class of 201 1. 4 

There were no statistical differences in 
employment status among class of 201 1 
alumni based on gender or age. 


For a closer examination of job 
search methods used by the class 
of 2011 and the number of hours they 
spent in the employment search, please 
see the accompanying GMAC® Data- 
to-Go report, "Alumni Job Search 
Strategies, Class of 201 1" at gmac.com/ 
datatogo. 


Industries and Job Functions 

S imilar to employment results for 
2010 graduates, the top three 
industries hiring alumni from 
the class of 201 1 were products and 
services (21%), finance and accounting 
(20%), and consulting (17%) firms 
(Figure 3). There also was little change 
in employment patterns by industry 
compared with class of 2010 alumni, 
except for a greater proportion of class 
of 201 1 graduates finding jobs in the 
manufacturing sector and fewer in the 
technology industry. 


Figure 3. 

Industry of Employment After Graduation (Class of 201 1 ) 
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V = 38.325, df = 12, p < .05. 
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Two- thirds (66%) of the class of 201 1 
who were employed found jobs in their 
intended industry. Seven in 10 (70%) 
survey respondents who found jobs in the 
finance and accounting sector reported that 
it was their desired industry when they 
enrolled in their graduate management 
program (Figure 4). There were slight 
variations in alumni efforts to find 
employment based on their preferred or 
intended industry. For example, the health 


care and pharmaceutical industry 
employed the greatest number of alumni 
(40%) who indicated this was not their 
intended industry when they started their 
degree program. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of job 
functions among the class of 201 1 by their 
industry of employment. For example, 
in the products and services sector, class 
of 20 1 1 alumni were most likely to be 
hired for marketing and sales positions 


(39%), operations and logistics (24%), 
and general management positions 
(23%). Employers in the health care and 
pharmaceutical industry were most likely 
to hire alumni for positions in human 
resources (20%), operations and logistics 
(14%), and general management (11%). 


Figure 4. 

Alumni Employed in Their Intended Industry After Graduation (Class of 201 1 ] 
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Table 1. 

Job Function, by Hiring Industry (Class of 201 1 ) 
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Industry Switch 

hen asked if their first job 
after graduation was the kind 
of job they were looking for, 

85 percent of those working outside their 
intended industry responded “yes.” 

Being pragmatic in their job search was 
the factor that most likely enabled class 
of 201 1 alumni to achieve satisfactory job 
search outcomes. They explored industries 
that had more opportunities and others that 
offered positions paying highly competitive 
salaries. Having opportunities to network 
and meet with representatives from various 
industry sectors played a role in landing a 
job outside the alumni’s intended industry. 
Men networked with peers, classmates, and 
alumni more frequently than women did 
and rated networking more highly than 
women did for its influence on their job 
outcomes. 


As shown in Figure 5, increased 
opportunities in a specific industry was 
cited by 53 percent of alumni as the top 
factor influencing their decision to work 
outside their preferred industry. More 
than one-third of 201 1 alumni (37%) 
switched industries because of increased 
compensation. This was more typical of 
part-time (45%) and executive MBA (55%) 
graduates as compared to full-time two-year 
(38%) and full-time one-year MBA (27%) 
graduates. 5 

As mentioned earlier, the health care 
sector had the lowest percentage of 
employed alumni who had intended to 
work in that industry. A closer look at these 
individuals revealed differences from overall 
findings on why they switched industries. 
The two leading reasons that influenced their 
decision to explore the health care field were 
meeting with employers or recruiters (53%) 
and increased job opportunities (43%). 



□ 


For a closer examination of alumni 
strategies toward the next career 
level and job characteristics reported by 
alumni in senior- and executive-level 
positions, see the accompanying GMAC® 
Data-to-Go report, "Alumni Career Levels: 
Job Attributes and Satisfaction" at 
gmac.com/datafogo. 


Figure 5. 

Top Factors Influencing Industry Switch (Class of 201 1 ) 
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The vast majority (93%) of class of 
201 1 alumni indicated the job they 
took after graduation was exactly 
what they were looking for. 


In general, there were few gender 
differences in industry switching, as women 
were just as likely to switch industries as 
men were in most cases. The sectors in 
which women were less likely to switch in 
comparison with men were products and 
services — the most popular industry for 
women — and health care — the third most 
popular industry for women. 

By program type, alumni from full-time 
MBA and part-time MBA programs were 
more likely than other business school 
graduates to search outside their initial 
intended industry. Full-time two-year MBA 


alumni took jobs outside their intended 
industry approximately 36 percent of the 
time and part-time MBA alumni found jobs 
outside their intended industry 32 percent 
of the time. 

The likelihood to change career direction 
after graduation varied across world regions. 
Central Asians (including India) were the 
most likely to find a job that was different 
from their intended industry (57%); 
whereas Canadian citizens (8 1 %) were the 
most likely to stay in a job that matched 
their intended industry (Figure 6) 


Figure 6. 

Percentage of Alumni Employed in Their Intended Industry, by World Region (Class of 201 1 ) 
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Necessity of Degree 

M ost individuals who pursue 
graduate management 
education do so primarily 
because of its future career potential. 

Not surprisingly, three out of four alumni 
(75%) from the class of 201 1 indicated 
they could not have landed their current 
job without their graduate management 
degree (Figure 7). This finding has remained 
relatively consistent over the last seven 
years and far exceeds the percentage of 
alumni who responded similarly during the 
recession of 2001-2003. 


The vast majority (93%) of class of 201 1 
alumni indicated the job they took after 
graduation was exactly what they were 
looking for. Interestingly, when comparing 
responses from different age groups, 
individuals ages 28 to 34 — the traditional 
MBA age group — were more likely than 
their younger and older cohorts to consider 
their graduate education degree essential 
to finding a job. 6 Respondents’ level of 
agreement regarding the necessity of their 
graduate management degree also varied 
slightly by job function. Class of 2011 
alumni employed in consulting roles posted 
the highest level of agreement (85%); those 
holding positions in operations and logistics 
expressed the lowest (66%). 


Compensation 

A lumni who graduated from full-time 
two-year MBA programs in 201 1 
reported average starting annual 
salaries that were among the highest at 
US$85,000, compared to part-time MBA 
alumni who reported an average starting 
annual salary of US$76,000, and full-time 
one-year MBA alumni, whose median 
starting annual salary was US$73,203. 
Full-time two-year and one-year MBAs 
had the highest additional compensation at 
US$15,000 and US$12,000 respectively. 


Figure 7. 

Management Degree Essential for Obtaining Job, Historic View by Graduation Year 



Graduation year 

Source: Data for the classes of 2000 through 2010 were reported in past GMAC® Alumni Perspectives Surveys. 
Current year data are from the September 2011 Alumni Perspectives Survey. 


6 X 2 = 21.854, df = 8, p < .05. 
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Alumni who obtained a job 
through an internship or work 
project had a higher starting 
salary (US$86,291), on average, 
than alumni who found their first 
job after graduation (US$72,000). 


Overall, the average starting salary for a 
class of 20 1 1 graduate who began a new 
post-degree job was US$75,000. For 82 
percent of the class of 201 1 responding to 
the survey, starting salaries met or exceeded 
their expectations. Among alumni whose 
earnings fell anywhere between the 25 th 
and 50th salary percentiles, only 64 percent 
felt their salary met or exceeded their 
expectations, compared with nearly all 
(98%) of those who earned above the 75th 
percentile. 7 

As the international economy drives 
employment rates, so too does it drive 
variation among starting salaries. Globally, 
European members of the class of 201 1 
earned the highest starting salaries with 
a median of US$84,267, followed by US 
citizens earning a median of US$81,000 


(Figure 8). Asked whether their starting 
salaries met their expectations, the vast 
majority of Canadian (96%), Latin 
American (84%), and US (84%) citizens 
agreed that their starting salaries did either 
meet or exceed their expectations. Although 
European citizens had the highest starting 
salaries among their 2011 classmates, 
they were not as satisfied with their initial 
salaries, with only 79 percent reporting 
their salary expectations were met. Even 
fewer alumni from Central Asia, including 
India (73%), and the Asia-Pacific region, 
including China (70%), indicated their 
starting salaries met expectations. 

Job satisfaction also played a role in 
alumni s views about their expected starting 
salaries. Alumni working in jobs that met 
their employment preferences rated their 


Figure 8. 

Average Starting Salary, by Region of Citizenship (Class of 201 1 ) 
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salary expectations more positively (93%) 
than alumni whose jobs did not match what 
they were looking for (62%). 8 Compensation 
and job satisfaction are invariably linked as 
factors that alumni consider when assessing 
their employment outcomes. 

Participation in internships or work 
projects played a key role in determining 
starting salaries. Alumni who obtained a job 
through an internship or work project had 
a higher starting salary (US$86,291), on 
average, than alumni who found their first 
job after graduation (US$72,000). This adds 
further evidence supporting the important 
role that internships or work projects play 
in a graduate business curriculum — they 
increase the probability of landing an initial 
job after graduation and yield financial 
dividends as well. 


Earnings by Gender 

Men and women in the key 28- to 
34-year-old age group — key because they 
constitute more than half the class of 20 1 1 
alumni — reported earning nearly equal 
salaries that bore no statistical difference 
on comparison. Men in this age group who 
graduated in 201 1 earned starting salaries 
averaging US$87,000; women reported 
starting salaries averaging US$84,133. 

Women appear to have closed the gender 
gap in earnings for some industries. In the 
consulting industry, women have surpassed 
their male 2011 classmates in terms of 
starting salary — earning 104 percent of 
men’s starting salary. In the manufacturing 
and technology sectors, women aged 28 to 
34 earn 99 percent of the average salaries 


paid to men in their age group, but still lag 
behind men in industries such as finance 
and accounting, earning 84 cents on the 
dollar compared to men (Figure 9). 


□ 


To view detailed salary data 
5 1 5J for the Class of 2011 by program 
type, download the "Alumni Perspectives 
Survey, 2012 Comprehensive Data 
Report" available at gmac.com/ 
InteractiveResearch 


Figure 9. 

Earnings per Dollar Comparison, 28- to 34-Year Olds, Women to Men, by Industry (Class of 201 1 )* 
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Current Employment 9 

A snapshot of the current employment 
status for graduate management 
alumni across all graduating classes 
for the past 12 years reveals that 94 percent 
were employed at the time of this 
survey — 87 percent worked for an employer 
and 7 percent were self-employed. Alumni 
of full-time MBA 10 programs (93%) 
reported higher rates of employment 
compared with rates reported for the general 
workforce in the United States and 
European Union at similar points in time. 11 
This is even more true for alumni who 
graduated from part-time and executive 
MBA programs, who reported employment 
rates of 95 percent and 96 percent 
respectively, at the time of this survey. 


Among participating alumni, with the 
exception of the newest graduates from 
the class of 201 1, employment rates as of 
September 2011 consistently exceeded 90 
percent (Figure 10). Among the six percent 
of this year’s unemployed survey respondents 
from across graduating classes since 2000, 
a lack of relevant industry or functional 
experience (47%) was the most frequently 
cited reason for not having a job despite 
searching for one. Of those respondents 
who were not employed or searching for a 
job, nearly half (43%) reported they were 
continuing their education. 

Analysis of current alumni employment 
rates based on citizenship reveal that Central 
Asian and US citizens have the highest 
employment rates at 95 percent and 94 
percent, respectively. Alumni with Middle 


Eastern or African citizenship have the 
lowest employment rate of 90 percent. 12 

Although gender differences in workforce 
participation are narrowing significantly 
for business school alumni, men overall 
still remain employed (95%) at slightly 
higher rates than women (91%). There 
are noticeable differences in employment 
rates between men and women by region. 
Among alumni with citizenship in the Asia/ 
Pacific Island region, 93 percent of men are 
currently employed compared to 84 percent 
of women. Canadian citizens reported the 
smallest employment gap between men 
and women business school graduates, with 
nearly equal employment rates — 92 percent 
for men and 91 percent for women. 


Figure 10. 

Current Employment Status of Alumni, by Graduating Class, 2000-201 1 * 
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* Percentages displayed in this chart reflect responses provided by alumni at the time of the survey, which was conducted in September 2011. 


9 Analysis includes all respondents from the current survey year (201 1) segmented across their respective graduating classes. 

10 For the purpose of historical comparisons in this section, two-year and one-year full-time MBA programs were combined into a single category — full-time MBA. 

11 The September 2011 unemployment rate in the United States was 9.1 percent (Employment Situation — September 2011, USDL-1 1-1411, released on October 7, 2011). The October 2011 European 
Union unemployment rate was 10.3 percent (European Commission Eurostat, EU-27). Unemployment rates in Asia and the Pacific region ranged between 4.4 percent and 5.2 percent (United Nations 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific, Statistical Yearbook for Asia and the Pacific, 2011). 

12 x 2 = 35.499, df= 12, p < .05. 
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Job Retention 

A lumni who have been in the 

workforce for a few years were more 
likely than recent graduates to have 
changed jobs or found employment with a 
new organization. Across all program types, 
alumni changed jobs more frequently the 
further removed they were from graduation; 
however, alumni who earned full-time MBA 
degrees switched jobs more often than alumni 
from other programs (Figure 11). Overall, 
those who graduated from the classes of 
2000 to 2007 worked for an average of three 
organizations since earning their degrees. 

When asked about their propensity to 
switch jobs in the future, 41 percent of 
survey respondents reported they were 
likely to consider switching jobs in the next 
12 months, with only 19 percent very or 
extremely likely to make the shift. As one 
might expect, this relationship is inversely 
related to job satisfaction — the less satisfied 
employees are with their job, the more likely 
they are to consider a career or job change 
in the next 12 months. 13 

The likelihood to consider a career switch 
varied by industry when compared to past 
career change behavior. 14 Alumni working 
in the manufacturing sector changed jobs 
the most frequently 15 but alumni employed 
in the products and services industry were 
the most likely to report plans to switch jobs 
in the next 12 months (Figure 12). Overall, 
products and services was the industry 
most likely to experience turnover among 
business school hires, with 61 percent of 
alumni working in that sector citing they 
have either switched industries already or 
plan to do so in the next 12 months. In 
comparison, the technology sector exhibits 
the most stability among its graduate 
business hires, with less than half of alumni 
(45%) reporting past or future plans to 
switch careers. 


Figure 1 1. 

Percentage of Alumni Who Switched Jobs, by Program Type 
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Figure 12. 

Alumni Career Switching, Past and Contemplated, by Industry 
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13 Pearsons r = -.624, p < .05. 
14 X 2 = 74.072, df = 32, p < .05. 
15 X 2 = 16.296, df = 32, p < .05. 
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The most important things an 
employer can do to retain employees 
are to provide challenging and 
interesting work, maintain a high 
company profile in the public's eye, 
and provide room for growth. 


Among respondents who recently 
changed careers, the most common 
reason for seeking a new job was greater 
compensation, cited by 43 percent of 
alumni (Figure 13). Other factors that 
contributed to alumni decisions to switch 
jobs included room for growth, professional 
development (wanting a broader base of 
experience), a mismatch with corporate 
culture, and unchallenging work. 

The methods alumni believe are 
most important for companies to retain 
employees differ from the top reasons they 
cited for leaving an organization (Figure 
14). The most important things an employer 
can do to retain employees are to provide 
challenging and interesting work, maintain 
a high company profile in the public s eye, 
and provide room for growth. In contrast, 
the most common reason alumni cited for 
leaving an organization was to earn more 
money, followed by the lack of opportunity 


for advancement, and the desire to develop 
a broader base of experience. The lack of 
challenging and interesting work was fifth 
on the list of reasons respondents gave for 
choosing to leave an organization. 

The top reasons cited varied somewhat by 
gender and age: 

• Women regarded a company’s public 
profile more highly than men viewed 
compensation, while men viewed 
compensation as more important than 
did their female coworkers. 16 

• Older alumni believed compensation 
should be linked to performance more 
so than younger cohorts. The younger 
alumni wanted to be valued by the 
organization and have accessibility to 
its leadership. 17 

Table 2 presents a set of job attributes 
that survey respondents assessed in terms 
of the role each attribute plays in their 
likelihood to change jobs or stay with a 


Figure 13. 

Top Reasons Why Alumni Change Jobs/Organizations 


Earn more money 
No room for advancement at previous organization 
Wanted to develop broader base of experience 
Corporate culture did not meet expectations 
Was unchallenged at work 
Did not like the work I was doing 
Work was not valued at my previous organization 
Organizational change 
Did not receive support from management 
Company did not accommodate work/life balance 
Was experiencing job burnout 
Did not have a good working relationship with my boss 
Moved with my spouse/partner 



43% 


50% 


16 X 2 = 96.357, df = 14, p < .05. 
17 X 2 = 250.370, df= 28, p<. 05. 
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Figure 14. 

Alumni Citation of Top Company Strategies for Retaining Employees 


Challenging and interesting work 
Company well regarded 
Ample opportunities for growth 
Understand how work contributes to bottom line 
Company encourages work/life balance 
Salary and bonuses are linked to performance 
Am considered an investment asset 
Company's leadership is accessible and visionary 
Receive financial rewards for my achievement 
Company provides mentors 
Company has an employee-centric culture 
Salary and bonuses are linked to competencies 
Receive nonfinancial rewards for achievement 
Fast-track program for high-achieving employees 
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Table 2. 

Job Attributes Related to Job Change and Employee Retention 


Job Attribute 

Reasons for Job Change 

Important Retention Methods 

Support from management 

1 did not receive support from management. 

My company's leadership is accessible and provides vision 
and direction. 

Work valued 

My work was not valued at my previous organization. 

1 am considered an investment asset. 

Challenging work 

1 was unchallenged at work. 

1 am given challenging and interesting assignments. 

Growth and advancement 

There was no room for advancement at my 
previous organization. 

1 have ample opportunities for growth and development. 

Financial rewards 

1 wanted to earn more money. 

1 receive financial rewards for my achievement. 

Work/life balance 

The company did not accommodate my needs 
for work/life balance. 

My company encourages its employees to have 
a work/life balance. 

Corporate culture 

The corporate culture did not meet my expectations. 

My company has an employee-centric culture. 
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current employer. Figure 1 5 presents 
this information graphically and 
demonstrates the level of importance or 
relevance that survey respondents assigned 
to each job attribute as factors in employee 
retention strategies or in an employee’s 
decision to change jobs. Each quadrant of 
Figure 1 5 shows a cross comparison 
between the reasons for change (usually 
a lack of resources or support) and a 
company’s method for retaining employees. 
The chart also shows that the most effective 
way for a company to avoid employee 
turnover is to create a challenging workplace 
and foster an environment for growth. 

The upper left quadrant and the lower 
right quadrant of Figure 1 5 show attributes 
that employers must balance to retain 
employees and reduce turnover. Survey 
respondents ranked work that’s valued and 
work/life balance as top company strategies 
for employee retention, but judged these 
job attributes of low importance as factors 
for changing jobs. Their top reasons for 
changing jobs were lack of financial rewards 
that match performance and absence of an 
employee-centric corporate culture. 


Compensation 

T he median salary reported for 
full-time MBA alumni (classes 
of 2000-20 11) was US$95,000, 
with additional compensation averaging 
US$18,123. Alumni who earned executive 
MBA degrees reported the highest median 
salary, at US$125,000, and also the highest 
total compensation package (US$153,445) 
of all MBA alumni. Part-time MBA 
degree-holders earned the lowest total 
compensation, at US$106,000, based on 
starting median salaries of US$91,000. 


To view detailed salary data by 
program type for participating 
alumni from the classes of 2000-2011, 
download the "Alumni Perspectives 
Survey, 2012 Comprehensive Data 
Report" available at gmac.com/ 
InteractiveResearch. 


Gender Pay Parity 

Across all graduating classes, full-time MBA 
alumnae drew starting salaries that were 
on average 85 percent of the earnings their 
male counterparts typically received. The 
earnings gap was even wider for part-time 
MBA alumnae (80%). By contrast, women 
from executive MBA programs drew 
92 percent of the salary of men graduating 
from these programs, on average. This 
represents the greatest level of pay parity 
between women and men. 

There are other gender-based differences 
in the additional compensation that alumni 
reported, with compensation packages for 
women executive MBAs typically 87 percent 
of the total that men received. Additional 
compensation for full-time MBA (81%) 
and part-time MBA (77%) alumnae was 
between 19 percent and 23 percent lower 
than what their male peers received. Even 
so, women represented only 2 1 percent of 
all responding executive MBA alumni, the 
lowest proportion of women among the 
degree types. 


Figure 15. 

Organizational Strategies for Employee Retention, in Relation to Reasons for Job Change 
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Examination of these survey findings 
alongside recent data released by the US 
Census Bureau suggests that women who 
earn a graduate business degree experience 
greater pay parity with men — at least in 
the United States (US Census Bureau). 
According to the September 2011 US 
Census Bureau report, the female-to-male 
median earnings ratio in the US workforce 
currently stands at 77 percent, meaning a 
woman earns 77 cents for every dollar a 
man earns. The gap in earnings between 
women and men MBA degree-holders 
across all graduation years is noticeably 
smaller than the gender gap cited in the 
Census Bureau figures. 


Regional Salary Differences 

International salaries varied depending 
on alumni job location (Figure 16). Alumni 
in Europe, the Asia/Pacific Islands region 
(including China), and the United States 
fared better overall than the typical full- 
time MBA alumni, all earning more than 
the average starting salary of US$95,000. 
Alumni in other countries had lower ranges 
for starting salaries. Central Asia (including 
India) had the lowest starting salary range, 
between the 25th (US$24,423) and 75th 
percentile (US$50,880). 


Women from executive MBA 
programs drew 92 percent of the 
salary of men graduating from 
these programs, on average. This 
represents the greatest level of pay 
parity between men and women. 
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Figure 16. 

Median Annual Salary, by Job Location (World Region) 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


Alumni salaries also varied significantly by 
industry. The current base salaries of alumni 
working in the consulting (US$1 10,000) 
and energy/ utilities (US$102,460) sectors 
were the highest that respondents reported 
across all industries (Figure 17). Often what 
compensates for a lower starting salary 
is the additional compensation package. 
Employers in the finance and accounting 
sector offered the highest additional 
compensation package, making it one of the 
top-paid industries overall. Manufacturing 
jobs on average paid lower starting salaries 
(US$96,000) but came with larger additional 
compensation packages, putting this sector 
on par with other industries such as health 
care and pharmaceuticals and technology, 
which offered larger starting salaries but 
lower additional compensation packages. 

Job Satisfaction 

A nalyses show that employment 
satisfaction can affect all aspects 
of an individual’s job experience, 
from salary expectations to job activities 
performed at each career level in an 
organization. All jobs come with required 
sets of activities, responsibilities, and tasks 
that will vary depending on the employee’s 
role and job level in the organization. As 
shown in Table 3, survey respondents across 
all job levels shared many of the same 
primary day-to-day job attributes including 
modeling and promoting ethical behavior, 
engaging in critical and creative thinking, 
demonstrating strategic thinking, and 
effective decision making. 


Figure 1 7. 

Average Alumni Base Salaries, by Industry 


■ Solary Additional compensation 



* Salary reported in currency of choice and converted to US dollars for purpose of comparison. 


Table 3. 

Top Work Attributes by Job Level 

Entry Level, Mid-Level and Senior Level Executive Level 

Model and promote ethical behavior 


Engage in critical/creative thinking 


Demonstrate strategic thinking 


Demonstrate effective decision making 


Engage in active listening Act with executive presence 


Successfully build effective work relationships Delegate and set priorities 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


When assessing the importance of 
job attributes related to the day-to-day 
performance of work-related activities, 
alumni did not rank these as key drivers 
of job satisfaction. Instead, survey 
respondents identified passion — doing 
work one enjoys — as the key driver of 
overall job satisfaction (36%), followed by 
compensation (18%), and recognition (15%) 
as shown in Figure 18. 

These findings echo earlier analyses of 
factors that play the most important role in 
employee retention, namely challenging and 
interesting work and ample opportunities 
for growth. Without these motivators, 
employees are likely to express more 
dissatisfaction with their employment and 
change organizations. 

Overall, 80 percent of survey respondents 
indicated they felt very or somewhat 
satisfied with their current job. This figure 


is on par with findings from a 2010 Society 
for ITuman Resource Management (SHRM) 
study of employee satisfaction that noted 84 
percent of all employees were somewhat or 
very satisfied (SITRM 2010). 

Which alumni are the most satisfied? A 
more detailed comparison of alumni job 
satisfaction across job levels and positions 
revealed that: 

• Alumni in entry-level positions are less 
satisfied with their jobs than alumni 
who hold more senior positions. 19 

• Alumni working in information 
technology or MIS jobs were the least 
satisfied in terms of job function. 20 

• Alumni holding positions in general 
management, consulting, and finance 
or accounting were more satisfied than 
alumni employed in operations, logistics, 
human resources, or marketing and 
sales positions. 


Survey respondents identified 
passion — doing work one enjoys— as 
the key driver of overall job satisfaction 
(36%), followed by compensation 
(18%), and recognition (15%). 


Figure 18. 

Key Drivers of Overall Job Satisfaction (Pratt Index) 1 
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18 Pratt Index = (P*r)/R 2 , where |'i is the standardized regression coefficient, r is the simple Pearson correlation coefficient, and R 2 is the proportion of the variance explained by the regression model. 

= 82.34, df= 12, p < .05. 

! "X 2 = 49.339, df = 28, p<. 05. 
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Survey respondents provided their 
perspectives not only on their current 
job status but also rated their ideal 
job. They rated the same job attributes 
applicable to their current jobs, such 
as passion, compensation, recognition, 
scope, autonomy, flexibility, impact, and 
control in relation to how important these 
characteristics would be in an ideal job. 
Passion and compensation were both rated 
highly as important characteristics for an 
ideal job and were the driving factors of 
satisfaction in one’s current job (Figure 19). 

Keeping employees satisfied and doing 
work they enjoy are also key factors for 
job retention. Of high importance is that 


employees feel they make an impact in 
the organization where they work. This 
factor received high ratings on the ideal 
job scale but was less a contributing factor 
to satisfaction with one’s current job. Still, 
meeting an employee’s key attributes for 
an ideal job is key to retention. Attributes 
such as autonomy, flexibility, and control 
were rated of lesser importance both as an 
attribute of an ideal job and as a driver of 
current job satisfaction. 

Younger alumni respondents were more 
optimistic than older alumni, despite the 
tough economic conditions they face. When 
asked to rate how their current job measures 
up to where they thought they would be 


thus far in their careers, alumni under the 
age of 27 reported nearly double the career 
satisfaction with their current job than did 
alumni over the age of 3 5. 21 

Not surprisingly, satisfaction with career 
progress varied by job level, with slightly 
less than one-third of alumni in entry- 
level (30%) and mid-level (32%) positions 
expressing that their careers had progressed 
to where they thought it would be. In 
comparison, greater proportions of senior- 
level (46%) and executive-level (53%) 
alumni indicated their career progress was 
more than 50 percent on track. 22 


Figure 19. 

Job Satisfaction Ratings for Current Job vs. Ideal Job Attributes 
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2I X 2 = 23.225, df = 12, p < .05. 
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Employee Engagement 
Work Motivators 

Companies that keep their employees 
highly motivated and engaged on the job 
not only increase their revenue growth but 
also ensure high levels of employee job 
satisfaction, retention, and productivity 
(Markos & Sridevi, 2010). The strongest 
motivating factors for employed MBA alumni 
tend to be intrinsic rather than extrinsic, a 
finding that has remained consistent over 
time (Twenge, 2010). Intrinsic factors of 
motivation are based on alumni’s enjoyment 
of or interest in the activity they are doing. 
Extrinsic motivation comes from activities 
that have an external consequence, such as 
pay or performance evaluation. 


Survey respondents were asked to 
distribute 100 points among the five 
statements listed below based on how 
important each statement was to their 
personal motivation at work (Gagne & 

Deci 2005): 

• The possibility of pay raises and 
promotions (extrinsic) . 

• My performance and evaluation at work 
(extrinsic). 

• The perceived importance of my work 
(extrinsic). 

• The work I perform is integral to my 
personal goals (extrinsic) . 

• My work is interesting and enjoyable 
(intrinsic). 

Respondents assigned the greatest number 
of points to the intrinsic motivating factor: 
“My work is interesting and enjoyable” 
(28%), compared to the possibility of pay 
raises and promotions (23%) or other 
extrinsic factors related to motivation 


(Figure 20). These findings are consistent 
across world regions, with the intrinsic 
measure of performing interesting and 
enjoyable work ranked as the number 
one motivator, followed by the extrinsic 
motivator of compensation as a close second 
in most regions, except for the Asia/Pacific 
Islands region where they are rated as 
equally important. 

By program type, full-time MBA alumni 
ranked the intrinsic measure of motivation 
more important than did alumni of all other 
program types, 23 whereas alumni of part- 
time MBA programs scored the possibility 
of pay raises and promotions more highly 
in importance than did alumni of all other 
programs. 24 

There are also significant differences by 
gender. Men rate extrinsic measures higher 
than women do, particularly with respect 
to pay raises and performance evaluation, 25 
whereas women rate the intrinsic factors 
higher than men do. 26 
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Figure 20. 

Ranking of Relative Importance of Work Motivators 
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23 One- way AN OVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 3.428, df = 3457, p < .05. 

24 One-way AN OVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 4.533, df = 3457, p < .05. 

25 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 30.719, df = 3463, p < .05. 

26 One-way AN OVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 7.979, df = 3463, p < .05. 
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Engagement 

The Gallup organization defines 
engagement as involvement and enthusiasm 
for work (Gallup, 2011). An overwhelming 
majority, 93 percent, of alumni responding 
to this survey reported being engaged 
at least some of the time, with only one 
percent of alumni saying they were never 
engaged at all by their work. There were 
slight differences in employee engagement 
based on program types, but none based 
on age or gender. 27 Based on industry of 
employment, alumni who held consulting 
or general management positions were the 
most engaged on the job (both at 94%). 

Naturally, the extent to which an 
individual is engaged or energized by his or 
her work varies depending on the employee’s 
level of job satisfaction (Table 4). 28 The 
more satisfied employees are with their 
jobs, the more likely they are to be engaged 
by their work. Even survey respondents 
who reported being neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied with their job indicated they felt 
engaged at work 9 1 percent of the time; in 
contrast to those who experienced some job 
dissatisfaction, who reported being engaged 
at their work only 74 percent of the time. 

Employee involvement and commitment to 
the organization also has a strong link to and 
impact on compensation (Figure 21). Survey 
respondents who reported being engaged at 
least some or all of the time were most likely 
to have an annual starting base salary ranging 
between US$90,000 and US$100,000, a 
difference of only 10 percent. Alumni who 
reported never feeling engaged at work earned 
a median salary of US$68,193, 40 percent 
less than average starting salaries of those who 
reported being engaged at work. Alumni 
who are highly engaged with their job are 
more likely to make more money than those 
who are rarely or never engaged with their 
employment. 27 There were no differences seen 
by age or gender. 


Table 4. 

Percentage of Alumni Engaged at Work, Based on Job Satisfaction 


Percentage of Alumni Engaged 
Some/Most/ All of the Time 


Very satisfied with job 

99% 

Somewhat satisfied 

98% 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

91% 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

74% 

Very dissatisfied 

36% 


Figure 21. 

Alumni Salary, Based on Level of Employee Engagement 
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27 X 2 = 40.966, df = 12, p < .05. 

28 X 2 = 1396.123, df = 16, p < .05. 

29 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 5.304, df = 2909, p < .05. 
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Work/Life Balance 

ork/life balance concerns 
continue to pervade 
workplaces. Work/life balance 
is a subject that employers and employees 
have been trying to understand and 
accommodate for more than three decades. 
Balancing the demands of work and home 
or personal life once was regarded as a 
female-dominated issue, but over the past 
decade more men have been asserting 
the need and desire for work/life balance 
programs and policies (Strober, 2010). 

Employed alumni were presented with 
a series of three positive and three negative 
statements and asked to rate how true these 
statements were to their own experience 
of balancing work and personal demands. 
The positive statements included managing 
responsibilities effectively, having time to 
pursue career goals, and personal issues 
not hindering work performance. The 
negative statements posited that personal 


and work demands were overwhelming, 
personal adjustments were required to meet 
work demands, and careers in business were 
incompatible with work/life balance. 

Figure 22 shows the alumni ratings of 
these six measures of work/life balance. 
More than 80 percent of survey respondents 
rated the three positive items as very or 
somewhat true to their personal experience, 
and little more than a quarter to less 
than half rated the negative items as true, 
signifying that the overwhelming majority 
of alumni have achieved some level of work/ 
life balance. 

A composite measure was created from 
the six work/life balance items since the 
items were statistically and conceptually 
related to each other. 30 The average work/ 
life balance score was 81, on a scale of 6 
to 143. 31 A lower value on the work/life 
balance scale indicated that respondents 
did not perceive having work/life balance; a 
higher score meant respondents did believe 
they had achieved work/life balance. 


Alumni who are highly engaged 
with their job are more likely to 
make more money than those 
who are rarely or never engaged 
with their employment. 



Figure 22. 

Alumni Ratings of Work/Life Balance Measures 

H Very/somewhat true Not very/not at all true 


I am able to manage my work and 
personal responsibilities effectively. 

Personal issues do not hinder my 
ability to perform effectively at work. 

I have the time to reach my personal 
and career goals satisfactorily. 

I need to make many personal 
adjustments to meet my work demands. 

My personal and work 
demands are overwhelming. 

Careers in business are incompatible 
with work/life blanace. 
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30 Cronbach’s y = -734 indicated good internal consistency of the scale, butTukey’s Test of Nonadditivity was significant, so the scale was transformed by a power of 2.285; Cronbachs y = 0.737 
after transformation. 

31 The composite work/life balance scale was created by summing the average scores of the six variables, which resulted in a possible range of 6.00 on the lowest possible score to 143 as a highest 
possible (positive) work/life balance score. 
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Consistent with previous GMAC research 
findings (Schoenfeld, 2005), alumni 
exhibited significant differences by age, 32 
citizenship, 33 and graduation year 34 
(Table 5) . Younger alumni remain more 
attuned to achieving some measure of 
work/life balance in their lives than older 
alumni, findings also observed among recent 
graduates compared with alumni from 
the class of 2000. External research also 
supports the view that younger generations 
place more emphasis on work/life balance 
issues than do their older and more 
tenured counterparts (Twenge, 2010). 
Achievement of work/life balance was most 
prevalent among US citizens, who scored 
84 on the scale, notably higher than all 
other regional scores. 

Women and men perceived their work/ 
life balance situation equally. Individual 
attributes such as work/life balance being 
compatible with a career in business were 
rated equally true by men and women, with 
neither gender assigning any extra positive 
or negative emphasis. 

Alumni who reported higher levels of job 
satisfaction and engagement were likely to 
have attained a higher degree of work/life 
balance than those who reported lower 
levels of job satisfaction and engagement 
with work. 35 There was also a significant 
inverse relationship between the number 
of hours worked and the work/life balance 
score — the more hours alumni reported 
working, the lower their work/life balance 
score and thus the less likely they perceived 
work/life balance. 36 


Age 

Table 5. 

Average Work/Life Balance Score 

Mean 

27 and younger 


87 

28 to 34 


82 

35 and older 


79 

Citizenship 


Mean 

United States 


84 

Central Asia 


80 

Latin America 


79 

Canada 


76 

Europe 


76 

Middle East/Africa 


75 

Asia/Pacific Islands 


74 

Graduation Year 


Mean 

2000 


73 

2001 


81 

2002 


80 

2003 


78 

2004 


73 

2005 


77 

2006 


80 

2007 


81 

2008 


83 

2009 


80 

2010 


84 

2011 


85 


32 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 14.789, df = 3755, p < .05. 
33 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 12.354, df = 3742, p < .05. 
34 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 5.644, df = 3756, p < .05. 

35 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 60.624, df = 2823, p < .05. 
36 Pearsons r = -.257, p < .05. 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


Gender Equality 

T hree out of four alumni (76%) 
agreed that men and women 
share equal opportunities in 
the workplace. Closer inspection of the 
response data reveals less of a consensus on 
the issue among women who responded to 
the survey (Figure 23). It should be noted 
that women account for 28 percent of the 
alumni sample surveyed in September 2011. 

Individual perceptions of gender bias in 
the workplace varied among respondents, 
especially based on extent of job satisfaction. 


Agreement among women that gender 
equality exists in the workplace increases 
slightly to 65 percent for alumnae who are 
very satisfied with their jobs, and conversely, 
decreases to 38 percent if they are very 
dissatisfied with their job. 


To view detailed data on job 
satisfaction and work/life 
balance for participating alumni from 
the classes of 2000-2011, download 
the "Alumni Perspectives Survey, 2012 
Comprehensive Data Report" available 
at gmac.com/lnteracfiveResearch. 


Alumni who reported higher levels of 
job satisfaction and engagement were 
likely to have attained a higher degree 
of work/life balance than those who 
reported lower levels of job satisfaction 
and engagement with work. 


Figure 23. 

Percentage Agreement That Workplace Offers Equal Opportunities 
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JOB SATISFACTION 


Men show the same variation as women 
depending on their job satisfaction, 
but, regardless of the extent of their job 
satisfaction, remain near or above the 
average of 76 percent in agreement that 
both genders have equal opportunities in 
the workplace (Figure 24). 

Views about gender differences in 
workplace opportunities varied by world 
region (Figure 25). Tlie greatest difference 
between genders was evident among US 
citizens. Conversely, the strongest agreement 
about gender equality was seen among 
Central Asians. 


Figure 24. 

Percentage Agreement on Workplace Opportunities, by Job Satisfaction 
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Figure 25. 

Views on Gender Equality in the Workplace, by World Region 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL PERCEPTIONS 


B ased on what they know today, 97 
percent of all employed alumni 
surveyed from 2000 to 201 1 
(excluding those self-employed), indicated 
they still would have chosen to pursue a 
graduate management degree. Only 85 
percent of unemployed alumni would have 
followed the same educational path. These 
findings are not unexpected, considering 
the investment made and the personal 
and professional outcomes achieved since 
completing their graduate management 
education. 

Value of Degree 

he vast majority of alumni rated 
their graduate management 
education experience very highly, 
regardless of current employment status. 
Overall, 95 percent rated the value of the 
degree as good, excellent, or outstanding. 
Ninety-six (96%) percent of alumni with 
jobs indicated their degree was a good-to- 
outstanding value compared to 80 percent 


of alumni who were not working. In 
retrospect, alumni who graduated from an 
executive MBA program rated their decision 
to pursue their MBA the most favorably 
(98%), followed by full-time MBA alumni 
(95%), and part-time MBA alumni (95%). 37 
Alumni of full-time and executive MBA 
programs also were more likely to view 
their degrees as a good-to-outstanding value 
(96% and 97%, respectively) compared 
with graduates of any other degree type. 38 

Demographically, alumni expressed 
markedly different views about the value 
of their degree, especially on the basis 
of gender and citizenship. Men (34%) 
generally were more likely to assess the value 
of their education as outstanding, a rate 
almost twice as high as for women (19%). 39 
Except for survey respondents in the Middle 
East and Africa, the same difference in 
how men and women rated the value of 
their graduate management education was 
applicable across world regions. 


Career Outcomes 

When assessing the value of their 
management education, alumni looked 
beyond just employment status and 
evaluated what they deemed as the most 
important career outcomes achieved by 
earning their degree. Increased earning 
power, career advancement, leadership 
preparation, expansion of professional 
networks, and skill development garnered 
the highest alumni ratings, but varied 
depending on program type (Table 6). 

The career-related outcomes that full- 
time MBA alumni rated most valuable were 
increased earning power followed by quicker 
career advancement. Alumni who graduated 
from part-time MBA programs rated their 
degree most highly for the development 
of qualitative skills and preparing them 
for the leadership positions within the 
jobs they currently held. Executive MBA 
alumni valued their degree most highly for 
preparing them for leadership positions 
within their current jobs as well as for 
helping them to develop and expand their 
professional networks. 



Table 6. 


Career Outcomes Rated Outstanding, by Program Type* 

Program Type 

Outcome 

Full-Time MBA 

Part-Time MBA 

Executive MBA 

Other Degrees 

Increased earning power 

38% 

21% 

29% 

24% 

Opportunities for quicker career advancement 

35% 

21% 

29% 

24% 

Development of a professional network 

33% 

17% 

34% 

24% 

Preparation for leadership positions 

32% 

23% 

37% 

25% 

Development of qualitative analysis skills 

32% 

24% 

35% 

24% 

Development of quantitative analysis skills 

31% 

21% 

28% 

25% 

Improved job satisfaction 

30% 

15% 

26% 

19% 

Preparation for chosen career 

27% 

16% 

26% 

21% 

Preparation for managing work/life balance 

19% 

15% 

23% 

16% 


'Percentage of alumni in each program type rating outcomes as outstanding. 


37 X 2 = 31.086, df = 9, p < .05. 
3 “y 2 = 123.061, df = 12, p< .05. 
39 X 2 = 94.828, df = 4, p < .05. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL PERCEPTIONS 


Return on Investment (ROI) 

O n average, alumni across all 
program types reported that 
they recouped one-third of 
their investment immediately (less than 
one year) after graduation (Figure 26). 

After approximately four years, alumni 
typically recouped 100 percent of their full 
investment. After 1 0 years post-graduation, 
alumni have nearly doubled their return on 

• 4n 

investment, on average. 

These numbers are even more pronounced 
for full-time MBA alumni than they are for 
graduates of other program types. Full-time 
MBAs from all classes combined (2000 to 
2011) reported recouping an average of 91 
percent of their investment at the time of 


this survey compared to 77 percent reported 
by executive MBA alumni and 73 percent 
reported by part-time alumni. 41 

When asked whether their ROI met or 
exceeded their expectations, full-time 
MBA alumni were more likely to respond 
in the affirmative than alumni of other 
program types, having recouped the 
most for their graduate management 
education investment. 

Alumni most likely to have met or 
exceeded their ROI expectations were 
senior- or executive-level alumni who 
graduated prior to 2007 (their ROI 
percentages were generally above 80 
percent). The average ROI for alumni 
whose return exceeded expectations was 


172 percent. Regardless of graduation year, 
the average ROI of alumni who reported 
that their ROI expectations had not been 
met was 23 percent, 10 percent lower than 
the average ROI for alumni who graduated 
in 2011. 

Career Impact of Degree 

A lumni face a myriad of economic, 

political, and social issues that make 
securing and retaining employment 
more difficult than it was in the past. When 
asked if having a graduate management 
degree offered stability in a weak economy, 
employed alumni said it offered greater 
stability (81%) compared to those who were 
not employed (53%). 42 


Figure 26. 

ROI, by Graduation Year 



40 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 32.687, df = 3813 p ^ .05. 

41 One-way ANOVA with Bonferroni post-hoc analysis, F = 8.616, df = 3803 p < .05. 
42 X 2 = 190.890, df= 8, p<. 05. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL PERCEPTIONS 


There were other variations in alumni 
perceptions of the stability their degrees 
offered: 

• Men felt that their degree offered 
stability more often than women did. 43 

• Canadian citizens felt the least stability, 
while US citizens felt the most stable 
having a graduate management degree. 44 

• Part-time alumni reported feeling 
the least stability with their graduate 
management degree in a still weak 
economy. 45 

• Alumni working in entry-level jobs were 
the least likely to indicate their degrees 
offered economic stability compared 
with alumni employed in senior- and 
executive-level positions who felt the 
most stability. 46 


Figure 27. 

Key Drivers of Overall Value of Degree (Pratt Index) 
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Multiple R = .663 


A lumni chose to pursue their 

graduate management degrees for a 
variety of reasons. While financial 
rewards are most often discussed, perhaps 
because they are easiest to quantify, alumni 
also pursued graduate management degrees 
for personal and professional rewards. Figure 
27 shows the average relative importance of 
these three key drivers as reported by alumni. 

On average, alumni attribute the greatest 
weight to professional rewards, which 
greatly influenced how they assessed the 
value of their education. 

One alumnus defined career success as 
the “ability to achieve professional goals 
without compromising personal goals.” 
Alumni often referred to professional and 
career-related accomplishments, along with 
financial stability, when defining what career 
success meant to them. 

Survey findings showed some variation by 
world region and program type in the degree 
to which alumni either somewhat or strongly 
agreed that their graduate management 
education was personally, professionally, and 
financially rewarding (Table 7). 


43 X 2 = 38.456, df = 4, p < .05. 
44 X 2 = 57.939, df = 24, p<. 05. 
45 X 2 = 50.664, df = 12, p < .05. 
4S X 2 = 51.627, df= 12, p<. 05. 


Table 7. 

Rewards of Degree, Variation by World Region and Program Type* 


World Region 

Personally 

Rewarding 

Professionally 

Rewarding 

Financially 

Rewarding 

Middle East/Africa 

94% 

84% 

66% 

Europe 

95% 

89% 

66% 

Central Asia 

92% 

88% 

79% 

Asia/Pacific Islands 

91% 

87% 

63% 

Canada 

92% 

89% 

71% 

United States 

93% 

88% 

71% 

Latin America 

98% 

91% 

73% 

Program Type 

Full-time MBA 

93% 

90% 

75% 

Part-time MBA 

92% 

84% 

62% 

Executive MBA 

97% 

89% 

71% 

Other degrees 

92% 

87% 

63% 

* Percentage who somewhat or 

strongly agreed that degree was 

rewarding personally, professionally, or financially. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOL PERCEPTIONS 


Personal events happening in someone’s 
life frequently affect how much alumni feel 
invested in their educational commitment. 
Alumni were asked about a series of life 
events that may have affected them at the 
time they were enrolled in their graduate 
program (e.g., marriage/civil union, having 
children, buying a home, etc.). These events 
were aggregated into a single measure, 
counting the number of events that alumni 
could have experienced at the time of their 
graduation. The more life events they had 
going on, the more alumni reported being 
personally invested in their education. 47 
Despite differences in personal ratings 
based on life events, survey respondents 
reported no differences in the professional 
or financial outcomes of their degrees 
resulting from any personal life events they 
experienced at the time of graduation. 

Alumni Recommendations 

A lmost all alumni would recommend 
their graduate management 
education to others (96%) and 
recommend the type of program they 
attended (95%), regardless of any individual 
differences in outcomes or rewards. Alumni 
intention to recommend a graduate 
management education to others was 
significantly predicated on several outcomes 
including preparation for one’s chosen 
career (25%), opportunities for quicker 
career advancement (18%), and increased 
earning power (17%; Pratt index). 

There are also significant correlations 
between the intent to recommend and 
the perceived value of one’s education. 48 
Alumni tend to place a high value on their 
education, which relates to the frequent 
word-of-mouth endorsements they offer 
about their education and the program 
they attended. 


Alumni varied in their likelihood to 
recommend their education to others, 
depending on which program type they 
attended. Part-time MBA alumni were 
slightly less likely to recommend a graduate 
business education to others than were 
executive MBA, full-time MBA, or other 
degree recipients. 45 The career outcomes that 
alumni realized as a result of earning their 
degree also had a significant effect on their 
likelihood to recommend their program 
type to someone else (Table 8): 

• Full-time and part-time MBA alumni 
who indicated they would recommend 
their program type to others also were 


likely to rate their degree highly for 
its career and leadership preparation, 
with full-time MBA alumni also rating 
their program highly for opportunities 
it presented for quicker career 
advancement. 

• Executive MBA alumni, the group most 
likely to be already working in their 
chosen careers, would recommend their 
program based on how well it prepared 
them for leadership positions and helped 
them to develop quantitative analysis 
skills, as indicated by the outcomes they 
rated the highest. 


Table 8. 

Alumni Likelihood to Recommend Program, by Career Outcomes and Program Type* 

Program Type 

Career Outcomes Full-Time MBA Part-Time MBA Executive MBA 

Preparation for chosen career 

Preparation for leadership positions 

Development of quantitative analysis skills •>/ 

Opportunities for quicker career advancement V 

Improved job satisfaction S 

‘Regression analysis used to analyze each program type. Full-time MBA Multiple R = 0.510; part-time MBA Multiple 
R = 0.460; executive MBA Multiple R = 0.506. 


47 X 2 = v29.272, df = 20, p < .05. 

48 Pearsons r = .496, p < .05; Pearsons r = .475, p < .05. 
49 X 2 = 43.231, df= 9, p< .05. 
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METHODOLOGY 


T he Alumni Perspectives Survey, 

first launched by GMAC in 2001, 
is a longitudinal research study of 
graduate management education alumni 
who have agreed to let GMAC follow their 
career progression since graduation. The 
objectives of the survey, which is conducted 
every September, are to track and document 
alumni employment characteristics both 
for their first jobs after graduation and 
their current jobs, alumni employment and 
compensation trends, their job satisfaction, 
on-the-job expectations, and impact of their 
degree on their career development. 

The survey sample represented in this 
report includes graduate business school 
alumni who participated in past Global 
Management Education Graduate Surveys 
administered to the 2000 through 2011 
classes and who agreed to further follow-up 
through GMAC alumni studies. This year 
our research team employed a split-sample 
methodological condition. They offered 
half of the sample the choice to answer 
each question, e.g., allowing respondents 
to answer the survey questions at will. 

The second half of the sample (chosen 
at random) was required to answer every 
survey question and received a reminder 
message if they forgot to answer a 
question or tried to skip past a question. 
These conditions had no effect on survey 
completion rate. Researchers are conducting 
further analyses on item nonresponse. 

The results of this survey do not 
necessarily reflect a statistically 
representative sample of graduating 
students. Because of this limitation, the 
results of this research study should not 
be used to generalize about the student 
population, but they can be used as a 
reflection of the sample frame under 
consideration. Several clear trends emerge 
from the data, nonetheless. 

This summary report analyzes data 
collected from the September 2011 Alumni 
Perspectives Survey. Table 9 shows the 
response rates by graduation year, program 
type, world region, gender, and age. 


Table 9. 

Response Rates for 201 1 Survey 


N 


4,135 

Response Rates 


13% 

Graduation Year 

2000 


9% 

2001 


5% 

2002 


6% 

2003 


7% 

2004 


7% 

2005 


7% 

2006 


9% 

2007 


12% 

2008 


14% 

2009 


16% 

2010 


19% 

2011 


27% 

Program Type 

Full-time MBA 


13% 

Part-time MBA 


12% 

Executive MBA 


13% 

Other degrees 


18% 

Citizenship 

Middle East/ Africa 


11% 

Europe 


14% 

Central Asia 


13% 

Asia/Pacific Islands 


8% 

Canada 


13% 

United States 


13% 

Latin America 


11% 

Gender 



Men 


14% 

Women 


11% 

Current Age 

27 and younger 


18% 

28 to 34 


15% 

35 and older 


10% 
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GMAC.COM/RESEARCH 


S tay on top of the latest trends in graduate business education with our 
ever-expanding online research database. Here is a sample of the 
resources you will find along with our annual survey series at 

gmac.com/ research 

• The Profile of Graduate Management Admission Test® Candidates— Gauge the size and 
characteristics of your school's potential applicant pool with this annual summary of demographic data 
about GMAT examinees over the last five testing years. Search tables for testing volumes and mean 
GMAT Total scores by gender, age group, intended degree, undergraduate major, citizenship, location, 
and world region. 

• The GMAT® Trends Tracker— Dig deeper with this new online companion to the annual Profile 
report. This tool offers nearly all the data included in the document version of the Profile with the added 
benefit of chart depictions, user-selected data views, download options to save data for reference or 
analysis, and a faster view of GMAT testing trends. 

• Geographic Trend Reports for GMAT® Examinees— Map out smart recruiting visits with 
data on where students want to study. These annual reports merge score-sending patterns from GMAT 
examinees with their biographical data, such as citizenship and location of residence, submitted with 
the exam to determine preferences and changes by group. The series includes an overall World report 
and region-specific reports for Asia, Europe, and North America. 

• GMAC Interactive Research — Sort through detailed data collected through our annual surveys with 
the ease of user-friendly graphical displays to work with deep information streams in ways not possible 
with print reports. Drill down to relevant data, customize your searches by program type and geographic 
location, and quickly visualize trends in the B-school pipeline with just a click of your mouse. 

• GMAC® Data-To-Go— Find quick facts and topic-specific analysis from our large-scale research 
studies in compact presentations and data briefs. Analysis varies from overall highlights to key findings 
by group and regional outlooks. Share findings of interest with colleagues and use pertinent material in 
your own meetings. 

• The Research Report Series— Learn about the latest research on GMAT validity, management 
education program specifics, alumni concerns, minority and diversity issues, high-stakes testing 
innovations and more in white papers authored by GMAC staff and Management Education Research 
Institute (MERInstitute) awardees. 

• The GMAC® Research Library— Peruse our comprehensive online archive for copies of all research 
publications, survey reports, data reports, and analyses publicly released by GMAC, all in downloadable 
formats. The library contains many publications no longer accessible through our primary research pages 
on gmac.com. 


Visit us online today at gmac.com/research 




T he Alumni Perspectives Survey is one in a series of five annual or biannual surveys 
produced by the Graduate Management Admission Council® that explore relevant issues 
in graduate management education. Survey reports provide an overview of data in addition 
to offering context for and discussing implications of the research. They frequently are used to help 
drive strategic decision-making processes in graduate business schools. All survey reports are 
available online at gmac.com/surveys. Print copies are free upon request from the GMAC® 
Research and Development Department at research@gmac.com. 


Other GMAC® surveys include — 

mba.com Prospective Students Survey 


Who is in the pipeline for a graduate 
business degree? What factors 
influence their enrollment decisions? 
Launched in 2003, this annual survey 
(formerly known as the mba.com 
Registrants Survey) profiles prospective 
students, tracking how and why they 
move through the pipeline, and what 
motivates them and gets their attention. 


Application Trends Survey 


How does a school's application 
volume compare with that of other 
schools? Since its debut in 1999, 
this annual two-part survey compares 
current and previous year application 
data for business school programs 
worldwide, highlighting trends by 
program type and world region. 


Global Management Education 
Graduate Survey 


What value do business school students 
place on their education as they 
prepare to graduate? Premiering in 
2000, this survey is conducted every 
February to provide a comprehensive 
picture of soon-to-be graduates: who 
they are, how they chose their schools, 
how satisfied they are with their 
education, and where they are headed 
after they graduate. 


Corporate Recruiters Survey 


Who hires MBAs and why? What 
are the hiring plans in various 
industries? How do companies 
decide where to recruit? Launched 
in 2001-2002, this annual survey 
helps schools better understand 
the job market, clarify employer 
expectations, and benchmark their 
career services practices. Employers 
use the survey results to benchmark 
the MBA recruitment activities of 
their companies. 
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